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About tho Author and His work 


Radhon Singh Berry Kharwanlang was born in Mawmluh 
(near Cherrapunjee) around 1850. His personal life is rela- 
tively unknown as none of the usual details of his childhood, 
education and profession were ever recorded. Brief references 
are made by his biographers of his two marriages and five 
children, two from the earlier union and three from the latter. 

Radhon Singh Berry is remembered and famous for his com- 
mendable literary achievements. He was, along with fefi&ea 
Singh Suka and Jeebon Roy Mairom, responsible for perfect- 
ing the written Khasi language. After the British missionaries 
had introduced the Roman alphabet in i ,-1841 he kept the 
pronounciation intact and completed the alphabet by adding 
the letters fi and ng and dropping the letters c, z, f, v, x and q. 
There are now 23 letters in the Khasi alphabet a, b, k, d, e, g, 
ng, h, i, i, j, 1, m, n, fi, o, p, r, s, t, u, w, y. Before this develop- 
ment ours was a purely oral tradition and important documents 
were recorded in the Bengali script. In April 1 899 Jeebon Roy 
published the first Khasi Reader “Ka Kitab Pule Nyngkong” 
in which he and Radhon Singh Berry introduced the com- 
plete alphabet and correct spellings for the first time ever. 

Radhon Singh Berry’s masterprifce is, without doubt, “Ka 
Jingsneng lymmen”, his compilation of the Khasi moral code 
and rules of etiquette. The Khasis believe that there is a di- 
vine covenant made between them and the Almighty that we 
come into this world to earn and propagate righteousness, to 
live in society according to the divine commandments and to 
work for its benefit, to venerate our ancestors and respect our 
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elders, (hit kith and kin and cherish all God’s creations, to 
worship God and God alone. Righteous living leads to inner 
and outer harmony and consequently to the well-being of one 
and all. “Ka Jingsneng Tymmen" encapsules the essence of 
the Khasi philosophy of life. 

Radhon Singh Berry delves into the deep recesses of the 
human mind and guides one step by step through the secm- 
ingly simple path of day to day living, kuletails the way one 
should eat, sit, speak, attire; the advantages of early rising and 
industriousness; the importance of abstinence from drugs and 
drinks; the evil of greed, envy and overindulgence; how to 
behave while travelling, visiting people and mixing with the 
opposite sex; how, why, and when one should respect Man, 
revere our ancestors and worship our Creator. All this and much 
much more. 

‘Ka Jingsneng Tymmen’ was first published in “U Khasi 
Mynta” in Fehruary 1897. It had a hundred and twelve lines. 

In Marchl£*9/he added another ninety two lines. In Decem- 
ber 1902 Part I was published in book form by Jeebon Roy at 
the Ri Khasi Press. The following year Book II was also pub- 
lished. It was written in the typically Khasi ‘phawar’ (ballad) 
style: two lines consisting of ten syllables rhyming perfectly 
throughout. Book I has forty one stanzas and Book II has sixty 
eight stanzas. 

Radhon Singh Berry was a sensitive and reflective man. 
He also wrote beautiful songs for the Brahmo Samaj, the Seng 
Khasi and the Unitarians. He was a progressive man in thought 
and spirit. He was bom a Khasi who practised the traditional 
religion. Later he studied Christianity for a few years, reverted 
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back to the Khasi religion and eventually, along with Hajom 
Kissor Singh, founded his own, “Ka Niam Wei Blei”. Later 
when the foreign Unitarian missionaries came to the Khasi 
Hills he found an affinity with their religious beliefs and merged 
with them. 

Radhon Singh Berry died when he was just a little over 
fifty years old. He was at that time involved in compiling the 
English-Khasi Dictionary. 


Bijoya Sawian. 




INTRODUCTION 


Byoya Sawian has done a laudable work in rendering Part I 
of Ka Jingsneng Tymmen from Khasi into English. We look 
forward to the early rendering of Part II as well. Ka Jingsneng 
Tymmen is a small but important little book within the covers 
of which lie the gems of thought of Ki Hynniew Trep on how 
to live a useful life, good and true on earth to be worthy of 
God in heaven. 

Ki Hynniew Trep were the original settler of Ka Ri Hynniew 
Trep, known since the advent of the British as the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. Prior to its occupation by the British, in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century, this country extended towards 
the Brahmaputra on the north, the Cachar Hills on the east, the 
Surma on the south and the Garo Hills on the west. The people 
called now the Khasis or Khyriams, Jaintias or Pnars or 
Syntengs, War, Bhois and Lyngngams according to the region 
they inhabit are ethnically one and the same, being the de- 
scendants of Ki Hynniew Trep. In fact, they refer to themselves 
always as Ki Pateng Ki Hynniew Trep (the Descendants of Ki 
Hynniew Trep) or simply Ki Hynniew Trep and do so invari- 
ably and religiously in prayers and worship. The people gen- 
erally known as the Khasis inhabit the Khasi Hills, and those 
known as the Jaintias (Pnars or Syntengs), the part of it called 
Jaintia Hills. The Wars inhabit the Southern belt of the slopes 
to the valleys of the Surma; the Bhois and Lynngams inhabit 
the northern lower hills extending towards the Brahmaputra 
Valley. During the British regime they were on the whole called 
Khasis and Jaintias and after Independence, Khasi- Jaintias or 
Khasi-Pnars. They also generally refer to themselves like- 



wise in ordinary talk and conversation. On all matters of na- 
tions/ importance or whenever there is a cause to fight unitedly, 
however, they take the name of Ki Hynniew Trep. 

Ki Hynniew Trep literally means The Seven Huts. Accord- 
ing to a popular legend of the Khasi-Pnars there was a time 
when all the fourteen families, dwelt in heaven. People used 
to descend daily by the jingkieng ksiar (which literally means 
the ‘golden ladder’ but is actually meant to refer to a celestial 
pathway connecting heaven and earth)to come down to earth 
and cultivate. This continued until one day it was irretrievably 
destroyed. The seven families or Seven Huts who were on earth 
thus remained here forever and from them the race multiplied. 

This legend has been observed by anthropologists as hav- 
ing an interesting connection with a popular legend of the Mon 
Khmer people of Cambodia. It refers to fourteen boats of peo- 
ple setting out and seven disappearing mysteriously forever. 
All ancient cultures refer to a period of ‘The Great Flood’ . For 
e.g. the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern region have their 
reference to Noah’s Ark. The Khasi-Pnars belefive that they 
lost their script in this Flood. 

Arthropologists do believe that the Khasis are the remnants 
of the first Mongolian overflow from the traditional cradle of 
the Indo-Chinese race and that they established themselves in 
their present habitat at a very remote period. Their language 
is the only surviving dialect of the Mon Khmer group of lan- 
guages. There is a distinct similarity between the Khasi lan- 
guage and the Mon Khmer-Palaung dialects prevailing in 
Burma and Indo-China. Racially, the Khasis are very akin to 
the Indo-Chinese tribes but are by no means pure Mongoloid. 
At some early period they must have intermarried with an- 
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other race predominantly the Austric race. Intermarriage with 
people of Aryan descent is a recent phenomenon. 

The earliest written literary reference to the Khasis is to be 
found in Sankardeva’s Assamese paraphrase of Bhagavata 
Purana composed around A.D. 1500. However, in various San- 
skrit sources notably the chronicle of Kashmir i.e. 
Rajatarangini, reference is made to a hill people called the 
Khasas. Those people dwelt chiefly in the mountains of South- 
ern Kashmir where the descendants are to be found to this day. 
Khasas also are found in Gilgit, Chitral, Kumaon, Garhwal 
and also the Doti district to Nepal. There are striking resem- 
blances and similarities in some of the jewellery of the Khasas 
and the Khasis. One school of thought believes that they could 
be one and the same race having slowly inched eastward to 
these eastern hills. 

Until about a hundred and fifty years ago the Khasis held a 
strong oral tradition. Parents, aunts and uncles from time im- 
memorial have been handing down from generation to genera- 
tion to their children, nieces and nephews those principles and 
precepts delivered in their own words and dialects to inculcate 
upon them how to live, work and conduct themselves hon- 
estly, honourably and decently at home and in society. The 
Khasis have strong faith in God, the Creator and Dispensor 
who rewards or punishes people according to their deeds in 
his own good time, hence, the desirability and necessity for 
people to be always careful to walk along the path of Truth. 
Radhon Singh Berry did a masterly job to collect as many of 
those gems of thought as he could and put them down in writ- 
ing in the poetic dialect of Sohra published for the first time in 
book form; Part I in 1902 and Part II in 1903. 
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Ki Hynniew Trep, like all other tribes in North-East India, 
were innocent of the art of reading and writing till the advent 
of the Christian missionaries from the west. It was Rev. Thomas 
Jones of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists Foreign Mission 
who first taught them the art by introducing the Roman alpha- 
bet. 

Rev. Jones sailed from Liverpool on the 25th November, 
1840 and reached Sohra(Cherrapunji) on the 22nd June, I 
His mission was to Christianise the people branded by the 
west as heathens and infidels, not knowing the truth that they 
have very high moral, ethical and spiritual values. 

The Khasi Pnars believe in God who is Omnipotent, Om- 
nipresent and Omniscient. Accordingly they hold it a sacri- 
lege to symbolise Him or picture Him in any shape or form. 
God’s three commandment are: 

1) Kamai ia ka Hok which literally means - “earn righteous- 
ness”. The import of this commandment is the primacy of 
the righteous life which Ki Hynniew Trep and their de- 
scendants should live throughout their lives on earth. To 
live a righteous life man must not only speak the truth and 
act fairly and justly in all his dealing with his fellow men 
but should also be honest in his thoughts and wishes. 

2) Tip Briew - Tip Blei: This literally translates into “Know- 
man Know-God”. The import of this commandment is that 
Man can only know God when he understands his fellow 
men. Knowing one’s fellow men connotes performance of 
one’s duty to them - which is to be compassionate and 
helpful to one and all and never to cause harm and injury 
to anyone for one’s profit and pleasure. 
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3) Hp-Kur Tip Kha means “know one’s maternal relations 
and paternal relations”. The import of this commandment 
is seen in the social structure of the Khasi-Pnars. 

Ki Hynniew Trep take descent from the mother. The chil- 
dren take her sumame/clan name. All those who descend from 
the First Ancestress, “Ka Iawbei” form one composite ‘Kur’ - 
clan. Marriage between members of the same clan is an unfor- 
givable sin and those who fall are outcasted. 

There is no curse which we dread more than that which 
makes his clan extinct. We consider it God’s greatest blessing 
when the tribe and clan increases. So in our matrilineal soci- 
ety, contrary to the mistaken, idea of outsiders that women 
rule, a man is doubly honoured. 

In his sister’s home he is ‘U Kni ha ka iap ha ka im’ (an 
uncle in life and death) for he advises and protects. Although 
the youngest daughter is the custodian of the family property, 
she can make no decision regarding property and other major 
issues without the consent of her maternal uncles. In his wife ’s 
house he is ‘U Kpa uba lah ba i'ai’ (a father who is able and 
steadfast). He is the progenitor, God’s instrument to increase 
his tribe and the clan of his wife and prevent it from extinc- 
tion. 

Women are respected and are far from subservient but 
overlording women are deprecated. We have a saying “Adur 
lanot, wei ba la kynih ka 'iar kynthei” (woe worth the day 
when the hen begins to crow). The woman’s husband’s family, 
her children’s paternal relations are the 'Kha’ and always very 
highly respected. Kha literally means to “give birth”. The 
women do not participate in administration, legislation and 
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judiciary in the traditional set up. 

So Tip Kur Tip Kha, the third commandment, entails one 
to do one’s duties toward the ‘Kur’ and ‘Kha’ adhering with 
understanding and strictness to the code of conduct and the 
precepts laid down by the elders from time immemorial. 

Ki Hynniew Trep are monotheistic. They do, however, in- 
voke God by various names according to the need of the mo- 
ment, as God has all the attributes of goodness and all the 
power to do good. So they call him “Tei long spah” when they 
pray to him to bless them in their venture in trade and busi- 
ness, “'lei Khyrdop, 'lei Kharai” when they pray to Him in 
time of war to protect and defend their homeland, “'lei long 
kur” when they pray to him for the increase oRheir tribe. Ki 
Hynniew Trep are not animists nor do they practise ancestor 
worship. 

There are no specific and formal places of worship, God, 
the Creator of all fills heaven and earth. Every bit of ground is 
sacred and, therefore, prayerworthy. So God can be worshipped 
when one is alone, with other people, anywhere in the open or 
in one’s home so long as the worshipper is clean in his heart. 

A Khasi Pnar believes that when he dies his soul wings its 
way to God to be with the Khyndai Trep (the Nine Huts/Fami- 
lies) above. His body which he refers to a ‘ruh pyut’ (rotted 
cage), when purified by fire, returns to mother earth. But that 
indestructible part of him which he calls ‘Ka rngiew’ remains 
on earth to watch over his kith and kin. 1 could not find an 
English equivalent of this word ‘Ka rngiew’. The nearest I can 
think of is that it is the essence of a person’s personality and 
being. The Khasi-Pnars cremate their dead. 
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We have no fixed day of congregational worship. Every 
day is a day of prayer and every good thought, word arid deed 
an offering and prayer to God. In every way and always he 
must remember God’s commandment - Earn Righteousness 
(Kamai la Ka Hok), and walk on the path of Truth. 

The pity is that in the colonial days the westerners puffed 
up by their power and authority looked down upon the subject 
races as inferior being uncivilized and uncultured. It was much 
more so in the case of the natives of the Hills who were igno- 
rant of the three R’s having no written history or literature, 
disdaining to learn their oral literature which they dismissed 
as mere myths and legends of unlettered people dominated by 
superstitution and fear of the unknown. If they had deigned to 
come down from their high horse to study the tales and tradi- 
tions of the people, their culture, customs, institutions and noble 
concept of God-Man relationship, they would have been 
blessed with the joy of knowing their innate truthfulness, tol- 
erance, goodness and bleasant disposition, glimpses of which 

shine through the pages of Ka Jingsneng Tymmen. 

7 

Rev. Thomas Jories believed that the best way to achieve 
his mission of converting the people to Christianity was by 
teaching them to read the Bible and other Christian literature 
in this own language. In his first letter home be wrote: “The 
only plan which appears to me likely to answer a good pur- 
pose is to establish schools in various villages to teach chil- 
dren and adults to read their own language and to instruct them 
in the principles of Christian religion; or in other words to 
give them the same kind of instruction as is given in Sunday 
Schools at home, and not to introduce any other feature, ex- 
cept what may be necessary to draw the children to the schools, 
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or to train native teachers; and to make use of the natives to 
teach their fellow-countrymen to read. In this way we shall 
not only bring up the young people in the knowledge of the 
gospel doctrines, but we shall also teach them to read; and 
when we shall have translated the Holy Scriptures into their 
language, we shall have some, at least, in every family, able to 
read them, and I may add, able to understand them also, and I 
would regard this as an important step towards their evangeli- 
sation”. 

As a very devoted and dedicated man he single-mindedly 
applied himself at once into the study of the Sohra dialect which 
he mastered in six months only. He adapted the Roman script 
to write in this dialect which has since become the literary 
language of the Khasi-Pnars. In the beginning he established 
three Elementary Schools within three miles of each other in 
the cluster of villages constituting Sohra, to pursue the plan he 
had chalked out. It proved to be a great success judging by the 
phenonmenal progress of Christianity in all the Hill Territo- 
ries of North-east India wherever Christian Missionaries came 
to preach the gospel, following in the footsteps of Rev. Thomas 
Jones. Indeed, till Independence Education in the Hill Territo- 
ries of North-east India was practically in the hands of the 
Missionaries from the West. The Government kept the people 
severely isolated, almost insulated, taking little or no interest 
at all in promoting their economic development or social wel- 
fare. All the interest it took zealously was in the maintenance 
of law and order to make them loyal and obedient subjects to 
enable the White civilians, top-brass and box-wallahs to regale 
and relax during the hot weather peacefully and tranquilly in 
the bracing climate of the Hills away from the heat and the 
dust of the plains. Were it not for the missionaries the light of 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bgoya Sawian has done a laudable work in rendering Part I 
of Ka Jingsneng Tymmen from Khasi into English. We look 
forward to the early rendering of Part II as well. Ka Jingsneng 
Tymmen is a small but important little book within the covers 
of which lie the gems of thought of Ki Hynniew Trep on how 
to live a useful life, good and true on earth to be worthy of 
God in heaven. 

Ki Hynniew Trep were the original settler of Ka Ri Hynniew 
Trep, known since the advent of the British as the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. Prior to its occupation by the British, in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century, this country extended towards 
the Brahmaputra on the north, the Cachar Hills on the east, the 
Surma on the south and the Garo Hills on the west. The people 
called now the Khasis or Khyriams, Jaintias or Pnars or 
Syntengs, War, Bhois and Lyngngams according to the region 
they inhabit are ethnically one and the same, being the de- 
scendants of Ki Hynniew Trep. In fact, they refer to themselves 
always as Ki Pateng Ki Hynniew Trep (the Descendants of Ki 
Hynniew Trep) or simply Ki Hynniew Trep and do so invari- 
ably and religiously in prayers and worship. The people gen- 
erally known as the Khasis inhabit the Khasi Hills, and those 
known as the Jaintias (Pnars or Syntengs), the part of it called 
Jaintia Hills. The Wars inhabit the Southern belt of the slopes 
to the valleys of the Surma; the Bhois and Lynngams inhabit 
the northern lower hills extending towards the Brahmaputra 
Valley. During the British regime they were on the whole called 
Khasis and Jaintias and after Independence, Khasi- Jaintias or 
Khasi-Pnars. They also generally refer to themselves like- 



wise in ordinary talk and conversation. On all matters of na- 
tional importance or whenever there is a cause to fight unitedly, 
however, they take the name of KiHynniew Trep. 

KiHymiew Trep literally means The Seven Huts. Accord- 
ing to a popular legend of the Khasi-Pnars there was a time 
when all the fourteen families, dwelt in heaven. People used 
to descend daily by the jingkieng ksiar (which literally means 
the ‘golden ladder’ but is actually meant to refer to a celestial 
pathway connecting heaven and earthjto come down to earth 
and cultivate. This continued until one day it was irretrievably 
destroyed. The seven families or Seven Huts who were on earth 
thus remained here forever and from them the race multiplied. 

This legend has been observed by anthropologists as hav- 
ing an interesting connection with a popular legend of the Mon 
Khmer people of Cambodia. It refers to fourteen boats of peo- 
ple setting out and seven disappearing mysteriously forever. 
All ancient cultures refer to a period of ‘The Great Flood’ . For 
e.g. the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern region have their 
reference to Noah’s Ark. The Khasi-Pnars beleive that they 
lost their script in this Flood. 

Arthropologists do believe that the Khasis are the remnants 
of the first Mongolian overflow from the traditional cradle of 
the Indo-Chinese race and that they established themselves in 
their present habitat at a very remote period. Their language 
is the only surviving dialect of the Mon Khmer group of lan- 
guages. There is a distinct similarity between the Khasi lan- 
guage and the Mon Khmer-Palaung dialects prevailing in 
Burma and Indo-China. Racially, the Khasis are very akin to 
the Indo-Chinese tribes but are by no means pure Mongoloid. 
At some early period they must have intermarried with an- 
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other race predominantly the Austric race. Intermarriage with 
people of Aryan descent is a recent phenomenon. 

The earliest written literary reference to the Khasis is to be 
found in Sankardeva’s Assamese paraphrase of Bhagavata 
Purana composed around A.D. 1 500. However, in various San- 
skrit sources notably the chronicle of Kashmir i.e. 
Rajatarangini, reference is made to a hill people called the 
Khasas. Those people dwelt chiefly in the mountains of South- 
ern Kashmir where the descendants are to be found to this day. 
Khasas also are found in Gilgit, Chitral, Kumaon, Garhwal 
and also the Doti district to Nepal. There are striking resem- 
blances and similarities in some of the jewellery of the Khasas 
and the Khasis. One school of thought believes that they could 
be one and the same race having slowly inched eastward to 
these eastern hills. 

Until about a hundred and fifty years ago the Khasis held a 
strong oral tradition. Parents, aunts and uncles from time im- 
memorial have been handing down from generation to genera- 
tion to their children, nieces and nephews those principles and 
precepts delivered in their own words and dialects to inculcate 
upon them how to live, work and conduct themselves hon- 
estly, honourably and decently at home and in society. The 
Khasis have strong faith in God, the Creator and Dispensor 
who rewards or punishes people according to their deeds in 
his own good time, hence, the desirability and necessity for 
people to be always careful to walk along the path of Truth. 
Radhon Singh Berry did a masterly job to collect as many of 
those gems of thought as he could and put them down in writ- 
ing in the poetic dialect of Sohra published for the first time in 
book form; Part I in 1902 and Part II in 1903. 



Ki Hynniew Trep, like all other tribes in North-East India, 
were innocent of the art of reading and writing till the advent 
of the Christian missionaries from the west. It was Rev. Thomas 
Jones of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists Foreign Mission 
who first taught them the art by introducing the Roman alpha- 
bet. 

Rev. Jones sailed from Liverpool on the 25th November, 
1840 and reached Sohra (Cherrapunji) on the 22nd June, 1941 . 
His mission was to Christianise the people branded by the 
west as heathens and infidels, not knowing the truth that they 
have very high moral, ethical and spiritual values. 

The Khasi Pnars believe in God who is Omnipotent, Om- 
nipresent and Omniscient. Accordingly they hold it a sacri- 
lege to symbolise Him or picture Him in any shape or form. 
God’s three commandment are: 

1) Kamai ia ka Hok which literally means - “earn righteous- 
ness”. The import of this commandment is the primacy of 
the righteous life which Ki Hynniew Trep and their de- 
scendants should live throughout their lives on earth. To 
live a righteous life man must not only speak the truth and 
act fairly and justly in all his dealing with his fellow men 
but should also be honest in his thoughts and wishes. 

2) Tip Briew - Tip Blei : This literally translates into “Know- 
man Know-God”. The import of this commandment is that 
Man can only know God when he understands his fellow 
men. Knowing one’s fellow men connotes performance of 
one’s duty to them - which is to be compassionate and 
helpful to one and all and never to cause harm and injury 
to anyone for one’s profit and pleasure. 
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3) Tip-Kur Tip Kha means “know one’s maternal relations 
and paternal relations”. The import of this commandment 
is seen in the social structure of the Khasi-Pnars. 

Ki Hynniew Trep take descent from the mother. The chil- 
dren take her sumame/clan name. All those who descend from 
the First Ancestress, “Ka Iawbei” form one composite ‘Kur’ - 
clan. Marriage between members of the same clan is an unfor- 
givable sin and those who fall are outcasted. 

There is no curse which we dread more than that which 
makes his clan extinct. We consider it God’s greatest blessing 
when the tribe and clan increases. So in our matrilineal soci- 
ety, contrary to the mistaken, idea of outsiders that women 
rule, a man is doubly honoured. 

In his sister’s home he is ‘U Kni ha ka iap ha ka im’ (an 
uncle in life and death) for he advises and protects. Although 
the youngest daughter is the custodian of the family property, 
she can make no decision regarding property and other major 
issues without the consent of her maternal uncles. In his wife’s 
house he is ‘U Kpa uba lah ba i’ai’ (a father who is able and 
steadfast). He is the progenitor, God’s instrument to increase 
his tribe and the clan of his wife and prevent it from extinc- 
tion. 

Women are respected and are far from subservient but 
overlording women are deprecated. We have a saying “Adur 
lanot, wei ba la kynih ka Tar kynthei” (woe worth the day 
when the hen begins to crow). The woman’s husband’s family, 
her children’s paternal relations are the ' Kha’ and always very 
highly respected. Kha literally means to “give birth”. The 
women do not participate in administration, legislation and 
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judiciary in the traditional set up. 

So Tip Kur Tip Kha, the third commandment, entails one 
to do one’s duties toward the ‘Kur’ and ‘Kha’ adhering with 
understanding and strictness to the code of conduct and the 
precepts laid down by the elders from time immemorial. 

Ki Hynniew Trep are monotheistic. They do, however, in- 
voke God by various names according to the need of the mo- 
ment, as God has all the attributes of goodness and all the 
power to do good. So they call him “'lei long spah” when they 
pray to him to bless them in their venture in trade and busi- 
ness, “'lei Khyrdop, 'lei Kharai” when they pray to Him in 
time of war to protect and defend their homeland, “'lei long 
kur” when they pray to him for the increase oRheir tribe. Ki 
Hynniew Trep are not animists nor do they practise ancestor 
worship. 

There are no specific and formal places of worship, God, 
the Creator of all fills heaven and earth. Every bit of ground is 
sacred and, therefore, prayerworthy. So God can be worshipped 
when one is alone, with other people, anywhere in the open or 
in one’s home so long as the worshipper is clean in his heart. 

A Khasi Pnar believes that when he dies his soul wings its 
way to God to be with the Khyndai Trep (the Nine Huts/Fami- 
lies) above. His body which he refers to a ‘ruh pyut’ (rotted 
cage), when purified by fire, returns to mother earth. But that 
indestructible part of him which he calls ‘Ka rngiew’ remains 
on earth to watch over his kith and kin. 1 could not find an 
English equivalent of this word ‘Ka rngiew’. The nearest I can 
think of is that it is the essence of a person’s personality and 
being. The Khasi-Pnars cremate their dead. 
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We have no fixed day of congregational worship. Every 
day is a day of prayer and every good thought, word and deed 
an offering and prayer to God. In every way and always he 
must remember God’s commandment - Earn Righteousness 
(Kama! i'a Ka Hok), and walk on the path of Truth. 

The pity is that in the colonial days the westerners puffed 
up by their power and authority looked down upon the subject 
races as inferior being uncivilized and uncultured. It was much 
more so in the case of the natives of the Hills who were igno- 
rant of the three R’s having no written history or literature, 
disdaining to learn their oral literature which they dismissed 
as mere myths and legends of unlettered people dominated by 
superstitution and fear of the unknown. If they had deigned to 
come down from their high horse to study the tales and tradi- 
tions of the people, their culture, customs, institutions and noble 
concept of God-Man relationship, they would have been 
blessed with the joy of knowing their innate truthfulness, tol- 
erance, goodness and pleasant disposition, glimpses of which 
shine through the pages of Ka Jingsneng Tymmen. 

Rev. Thomas Jones believed that the best way to achieve 
his mission of converting the people to Christianity was by 
teaching them to read the Bible and other Christian literature 
in this own language. In his first letter home he wrote: “The 
only plan which appears to me likely to answer a good pur- 
pose is to establish schools in various villages to teach chil- 
dren and adults to read their own language and to instruct them 
in the principles of Christian religion; or in other words to 
give them the same kind of instruction as is given in Sunday 
Schools at home, and not to introduce any other feature, ex- 
cept what may be necessary to draw the children to the schools, 
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or to train native teachers; and to make use of the natives to 
teach their fellow-countrymen to read. In this way we shall 
not only bring up the young people in the knowledge of the 
gospel doctrines, but we shall also teach them to read; and 
when we shall have translated the Holy Scriptures into their 
language, we shall have some, at least, in every family, able to 
read them, and I may add, able to understand them also, and I 
would regard this as an important step towards their evangeli- 
sation”. 

As a very devoted and dedicated man he single-mindedly 
applied himself at once into the study of the Sohra dialect which 
he mastered in six months only. He adapted the Roman script 
to write in this dialect which has since become the literary 
language of the Khasi-Pnars. In the beginning he established 
three Elementary Schools within three miles of each other in 
the cluster of villages constituting Sohra, to pursue the plan he 
had chalked out. It proved to be a great success judging by the 
phenonmenal progress of Christianity in all the Hill Territo- 
ries of North-east India wherever Christian Missionaries came 
to preach the gospel, following in the footsteps of Rev. Thomas 
Jones. Indeed, till Independence Education in the Hill Territo- 
ries of North-east India was practically in the hands of the 
Missionaries from the West. The Government kept the people 
severely isolated, almost insulated, taking little or no interest 
at all in promoting their economic development or social wel- 
fare. All the interest it took zealously was in the maintenance 
of law and order to make them loyal and obedient subjects to 
enable the White civilians, top-brass and box-wallahs to regal 
and relax during the hot weather peacefully and tranquilly in 
the bracing climate of the Hills away from the heat and the 
dust of the plains. Were it not for the missionaries the light of 
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XV 


W henever you visit your friends and relations, 
Before you enter their house, at the entrance 
Remember to always wipe your feet clean, 

Then inquire if they’re out or if they’re in; 

If they’re at home let them welcome you first, 

Then enter to discuss your work or converse; 

If something, indoors, your way does hinder. 

Don’t just cross over or brush it asunder; 

Pick up with your hands and move it aside, 

Place it somewhere where you think it right; 

Then proceed and sit in the drawing room. 

Don’t rush for the fireside too soon; 

If you’re feeling cold and warmth you do need. 

Go ahead but, the hearth, don’t touch with your feet. 

XVI 

W hen your host offers to serve you something to eat. 
Don’t say ‘yes’ too soon, hold back then accede, 
When you partake ffuit or whatever food. 

When you eat, you drink, behave as you should; 

Don’t drop and litter and dirty the place, 

If you do then remove every crumb, every trace; 

In the garbage dump outside you throw 
And wash all your used utensils also; 

Then bring them back all clean and dried, 

Put them in their place or somewhere aside. 

### 
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XVII 


W hen you visit anyone don’t overstay, 

Niangbulot* they’ll call you and wish you away 
Wherever you go, wherever you are. 

Your work and your home do always remember; 

When you ’re ready to take your leave and depart. 

Put you r chair back where it was in the start; 

If seated on the floor or mat or sheet, 

That too you roll up and smoothen it neat; 

From the time you come and the time you leave, 

Don’t let any faults your hostess perceive; 

* a kind of beetle that is very difficult to get rid of 

XVIII 

B efore you sit down anywhere. 

First, with your hands, do feel with care; 

Don’t casually sit without doing so. 

You may get dirty, get embarassed too; 

And when your visit you’re ready to end, 

Tell your host, your hostess of your intent; 

Don’t suddenly leave as if you’re sulking, 

It’s extremely ill mannered, it’s insulting. 

$$$ 
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XIX 

W hen at night, from the house, you go and come, 
Quietly close the door do not bang and thump; 
With your back turned do not close it either. 

It’s wrong, incorrect, it’s unnatural behaviour;* 
Always pay heed to words of advice, 

Adhere to Truth whatever betides; 

Also abide by what’s morally excellent, 

Ne’er feel you’re above admonishment; 

Don’t get habituated to making excuses 
For your wrong doings lest the habit increases; 

Too much light talk and banter do shun, 

It weakens Truth, it upsets its foundation. 

### 

'like ghost'; and spirits. 

XX 

D o not abruptly kindle the fire, 

In case it harms those sitting near; 

Never ever spit just anywhere, 

In case it falls on someone there; 

Dirty water, too, take care when you throw, 

For it might splash on some or.e too; 

If it does so by mistake, 

Wash off with water and apologies make; 
fixing too freely is never correct, 

You cheapen yourself, lose your self-respect; 

Don’t gallivant and visit at random, 

You’ll be looked down upon by everyone. 
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XXI 


I n too much horseplay do not indulge 
For your mind will not develop much; 

To the minimum keep jest and banter. 

Or your life won’t ripen, your mind won’t flower; 

By music don’t get too influenced, 

For your energy will all get spent; 

In laughter do always know the limit 

Or you’ll be likened to the goat who threw a fit;* 

On song and dance-again I’ll echo- 

Waste not too much time for your mind will be shallow; 

All that’s superficial should make no impact. 

Always look beyond what glitters on top. 

* referring to the tale of the goat who on seeing the tiger shook 
uncontrollably. 

XXII 

N ever butt into conversation with useless chatter. 

Do not indulge in malicious banter; 

Don’t do anything without understanding, 

You’ll expose yourself, your way of thinking; 

Don’t accustom yourself to lowly talk, 

People will point at you wherever you walk; 

Don’t abuse and curse and castigate, 

For, your own reputation, you will unmake; 

Taking oaths and vowing you must avoid 
For it’s a sin in front of God. 
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XXIII 


S candals and embarassing stories conceal, 

Even if they’re true do not reveal; 

Shameful actions avoid for it isn’t right 
To carry them out in the dark or the light; 

Don’t be stubborn in what you do and say. 

For your nature will be led astray; 

Don’t make it a habit to gossip and slander. 

For it’ll take root in your character; 

Be not temperamental in your actions and words, 
For your discipline and etiquette will be destroyed. 

$$$ 

XXIV 


D on’t sulk and be moody without any cause, 

All good intentions and aims will surely be lost; 
Don’t be irritable and easily ired, 

You’ll make enemies wherever you are; 

Be gentle and helpful, good-natured and kind, 

Others will pay you back some time; 

In word and deed don’t be in a hurry, 

Everything goes wrong and topsy turvy; 

In whatever you do, whatever you think, 

Be not in a rush tor you’ll suffer and sink. 

*** 
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XXV 

D o not be cantankerous and envious too. 

The nape of your neck will surely be hollow;* 

Waste not your time longing for others’ fortune, 

You’ll wreck your life and your ambition ruin; 

Do not be jealous of other people. 

Lest it recoils on you, it’s not impossible; 

Too tight-fisted too, please do not be. 

You just might spoil your destiny; 

At others, with an evil eye, don't glance, 

One day, you too, may suffer such chance; 

When friends and relations are in trouble and pain 
Spare not yourself to help with might and main. 

^ 

* Popular belief is that ill-natured people have hollow napes. 

XXVI 

T o fishing and angling don’t be addicted too much. 

You may get your curry but substantial food not;* 

Don’t be too fond of trapping birds. 

Time will be wasted, clothes will be tattered;** 

Don’t get habituated to searching for honey. 

Dangerous places you’ll chance upon, unwary; 

Don’t get too used to hunting wild game, 

You may lose your friends and your good name; 

Such pastimes as frequenting the hills and dales. 

Such pastimes no one will ever regale; 

For women and children you will surely frighten, 

For they’ll see you wherever they go and they wend; 

By bad manners, bad habits do not get destroyed 
And shame and vice do always avoid. 

$$$ 

* Since the habit is bound to make one neglect one's work and be- 
come a bad provider. 

** Because one will be venturing into thorny bushes. 
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xxvh 


A lcohol, you shouldn’t too much desire, 

It has, in it, both fire and water; 

Do not ever take these words lightly, 

Alcohol does harm you eventually; 

Smoking hashish too do not dare, 

Impoverished you’ll be, for your life you won’t care; 
As for opium and other stronger drugs. 

They’ll shorten your life if, in them, you indulge; 
From gambling also you should stay far. 

Or like a bottomless pit it will you devour; 

Keep away from women of bad character, 

Or your health and wealth will disappear. 

With the opposite sex do not mix without thought. 

In adultery, incest you may get involved; 

Your reputation will then be sullied and ruined. 
To-day, tomorrow and for the years to come. 

A 

XXVIII 

Y our nature should always be moderate. 

In your actions and thoughts be temperate; 

Do not a life without discipline lead 
And let your mind go to seed; 

With whatever is not in Truth rooted, 

Do not get used or habituated; 

Even if it’s as sweet as honey, 

Avoid it, dodge it and faraway be; 

If you go near Evil you will get spoiled, 

E’en if you are pure you will get soiled. 
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XXIX 


D o not get married without informing 

Your father, your uncle, your kith and kin; 
Don’t marry into families which are suspect. 

Choose someone who’s equal in every respect; 
Otherwise the world will criticize your action, 
Sacrilige once committed keeps on re-occuring; 
Once you acquire your in-laws and spouse, 

Plan how you’ll run your life and your house; 

In your speech and action always be proper, 
Well-being will be with you forever and ever. 

XXX 

M arrying those forbidden by custom don’t dare. 
It’s a sacrilege beyond compare; 

.Intimately don’t mix with close relations, 

For you just might to tempatation succumb; 

You just might commit a heinous crime 
And your reputation will be begrimed; 

Do not cheat and let down anyone, 

It becomes a habit and causes your ruin; 

Do not ever covet someone elsc’s spouse. 

Such a sin will bring the fall of your house; 

Do not commit the sin of adultery, 

For you’ll suffer from guilt and misery; 

Do not ever kill and take others’ lives. 

Capital punishment you'll face and cannot survive; 
It’s also a crime, a most ghastly sin. 

Whether it’s known, whether it’s hidden; 

All these transgressions don’t end on this earth, 

All these trespasses you’ll have to answer to God. 
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W henever you visit your friends and relations. 
Before you enter their house, at the entrance 
Remember to always wipe your feet clean, 

Then inquire if they’re out or if they’re in; 

If they’re at home let them welcome you first, 

Then enter to discuss your work or converse; 

If something, indoors, your way does hinder, 

Don’t just cross over or brush it asunder; 

Pick up with your hands and move it aside. 

Place it somewhere where you think it right; 

Then proceed and sit in the drawing room, 

Don’t rush for the fireside too soon; 

If you’re feeling cold and warmth you do need. 

Go ahead but, the hearth, don’t touch with your feet. 

sfsjfssfs 

XVI 

W hen your host offers to serve you something to eat. 
Don’t say ‘yes’ too soon, hold back then accede. 
When you partake fruit or whatever food. 

When you eat, you drink, behave as you should; 

Don’t drop and litter and dirty the place, 

If you do then remove every crumb, every trace; 

In the garbage dump outside you throw 
And wash all your used utensils also; 

Then bring them back all clean and dried, 

Put them in their place or somewhere aside. 



XVII 


W hen you visit anyone don’t overstay, 

Niangbulot* they’ll call you and wish you away; 
Wherever you go, wherever you are. 

Your work and your home do always remember; 

When you’re ready to take your leave and depart. 

Put your chair back where it was in the start; 

If seated on the floor or mat or sheet, 

That too you roll up and smoothen it neat; 

From the time you come and the time you leave, 

Don’t let any faults your hostess perceive; 

* a kind of beetle that is very difficult to get rid. of 

XVIII 

B efore you sit down anywhere, 

First, with your hands, do feel with care; 

Don’t casually sit without doing so. 

You may get dirty, get embarassed too; 

And when your visit you’re ready to end. 

Tell your host, your hostess of your intent; 

Don’t suddenly leave as if you’re sulking, 

It’s extremely ill mannered, it’s insulting. 
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XIX 


W hen at night, from the house, you go and come, 
Quietly close the door do not bang and thump; 
With your back turned do not close it either. 

It’s wrong, incorrect, it’s unnatural behaviour;* 
Always pay heed to words of advice, 

Adhere to Truth whatever betides; 

Also abide by what’s morally excellent. 

Ne’er feel you’re above admonishment; 

Don’t get habituated to making excuses 
For your wrong doings lest the habit increases; 

Too much light talk and banter do shun. 

It weakens Truth, it upsets its foundation. 

$$$ 

Hike ghosts and spirits. 

XX 

D o not abruptly kindle the fire, 

In case it harms those sitting near; 

Never ever spit just anywhere, 

In case it falls on someone there; 

Dirty water, too, take care when you throw. 

For it might splash on some or e too; 

If it does so by mistake, 

Wash off with water and apologies make; 
fixing too freely is never correct, 

You cheapen yourself, lose your self-respect; 

Don’t gallivant and visit at random, 

You’ll be looked down upon by everyone. 
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XXI 


I n too much horseplay do not indulge 
For your mind will not develop much; 

To the minimum keep jest and banter, 

Or your life won't ripen, your mind won’t flower; 

By music don’t get too influenced. 

For your energy will all get spent; 

In laughter do always know the limit 

Or you’ll be likened to the goat who threw a fit;* 

On song and dance-again I’ll echo- 

Waste not too much time for your mind will be shallow; 

All that’s superficial should make no impact, 

Always look beyond what glitters on top. 

$$$ 

* referring to the tale of the goat who on seeing the tiger shook 
uncontrollably. 

XXII 

N ever butt into conversation with useless chatter, 

Do not indulge in malicious banter; 

Don’t do anything without understanding, 

You’ll expose yourself, your way of thinking; 

Don’t accustom yourself to lowly talk, 

People will point at you wherever you walk; 

Don’t abuse and curse and castigate, 

For, your own reputation, you will unmake; 

Taking oaths and vowing you must avoid 
For it’s a sin in front of God. 
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XXIII 


S candals and embarassing stories conceal. 

Even if they’re true do not reveal; 

Shameful actions avoid for it isn’t right 
To carry them out in the dark or the light; 

Don’t be stubborn in what you do and say. 

For your nature will be led astray; 

Don’t make it a habit to gossip and slander. 

For it’ll take root in your character; 

Be not temperamental in your actions and words, 
For your discipline and etiquette will be destroyed. 

XXIV 


D on’t sulk and be moody without any cause. 

All good intentions and aims will surely be lost; 
Don’t be irritable and easily ired. 

You’ll make enemies wherever you are; 

Be gentle and helpful, good-natured and kind, 

Others will pay you back some time; 

In word and deed don’t be in a hurry, 

Everything goes wrong and topsy turvy; 

In whatever you do, whatever you think, 

Be not in a rush for you’ll suffer and sink. 
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XXV 

D o not be cantankerous and envious too, 

The nape of your neck will surely be hollow;* 

Waste not your time longing for others’ fortune, 

You’ll wreck your life and your ambition ruin; 

Do not be jealous of other people, 

Lest it recoils on you, it’s not impossible; 

Too tight-fisted too, please do not be, 

You just might spoil your destiny; 

At others, with an evil eye, don’t glance, 

One day, you too, may suffer such chance; 

When friends and relations are in trouble and pain 
Spare not yourself to help with might and main. 

* Popular belief is that ill-natured people have hollow napes. 

XXVI 

T o fishing and angling don’t be addicted too much. 

You may get your cuiry but substantial food not;* 
Don’t be too fond of trapping birds, 

Time will be wasted, clothes will be tattered;** 

Don’t get habituated to searching for honey, 

Dangerous places you’ll chance upon, unwary; 

Don’t get too used to hunting wild game, 

You may lose your friends and your good name; 

Such pastimes as frequenting the hills and dales, 

Such pastimes no one will ever regale; 

For women and children you will surely frighten, 

For they’ll see you wherever they go and they wend; 

By bad manners, bad habits do not get destroyed 
And shame and vice do always avoid. 

* Since the habit is bound to make one neglect one's work and be- 
come a bad provider. 

** Because one will be venturing into thorny bushes. 
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xxvn 


A lcohol, you shouldn’t too much desire. 

It has, in it, both fire and water; 

Do not ever take these words lightly. 

Alcohol does harm you eventually; 

Smoking hashish too do not dare, 

Impoverished you’ll be, for your life you won’t care; 
As for opium and other stronger drugs, 

They’ll shorten your life if, in them, you indulge; 
From gambling also you should stay far. 

Or like a bottomless pit it will you devour; 

Keep away from women of bad character, 

Or your health and wealth will disappear. 

With the opposite sex do not mix without thought, 

In adultery, incest you may get involved; 

Your reputation will then be sullied and ruined, 
To-day, tomorrow and for the years to come. 

XXVIII 


Y our nature should always be moderate. 

In your actions and thoughts be temperate; 
Do not a life without discipline lead 
And let your mind go to seed; 

With whatever is not in Truth rooted, 

Do not get used or habituated; 

Even if it’s as sweet as honey, 

Avoid it, dodge it and faraway be; 

If you go near Evil you will get spoiled, 

E’en if you are pure you will get soiled. 
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XXIX 


D o not get married without informing 

Your father, your uncle, your kith and kin; 
Don’t marry into families which are suspect, 
Choose someone who’s equal in every respect; 
Otherwise the world will criticize your action, 
Sacrilige once committed keeps on re-occuring; 
Once you acquire your in-laws and spouse, 

Plan how you’ll run your life and your house; 

In your speech and action always be proper, 
Well-being will be with you forever and ever. 

XXX 


M arrying those forbidden by custom don’t dare, 
It’s a sacrilege beyond compare; 

.Intimately don’t mix with close relations. 

For you just might to tempatation succumb; 

You just might commit a heinous crime 
And your reputation will be begrimed; 

Do not cheat and let down anyone. 

It becomes a habit and causes your ruin; 

Do not ever covet someone else’s spouse. 

Such a sin will bring the fall of your house; 

Do not commit the sin of adultery, 

For you’ll suffer from guilt and misery; 

Do not ever kill and take others’ lives, 

Capital punishment you’ll face and cannot survive; 
It’s also a crime, a most ghastly sin, 

Whether it’s known, whether it’s hidden; 

All these transgressions don’t end on this earth. 

All these trespasses you’ll have to answer to God. 

$$$ 
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XXXI 


M ean well, speak the truth and to righteousness adhere, 
Life whether long or short should have its aura; 

Love yourself and others you must respect, 

You’ll gain peace on earth and in the hereafter as well; 

Never be careless in work and action, 

What you say and do, carry out to perfection; 

Be adept and skilful in everything too, 

Be thorough in whatever you say, whatever you do; 

As you grow, blossom and gradually flower. 

Keep on improving in your work and labour; 

When you’re asked to go on work somewhere, 

Don’t try to avoid and your duty defer; 

Wherever you go, whatever you do, 

Unto thyself always be true. 

XXXII 

A lways conduct yourself with propriety, 

Never be arrogant, never be cocky; 

With your kith and kin with deference speak. 

Show no pride, to your lownfolk and community; 

With senseless fights and arguments 
Don’t get involved lest you lament; 

On those who are poor and destitute, 

On them don’t look down and never be rude; 

If ever misfortune on others befall, 

Ne’er say ‘serves them right’ whether they’re right or they’re 
wrong; 

Whatever it is, always keep in mind, 

It can happen to you too any time; 

In life, whatever you do, either good or bad, 

Whatever it may be, to you it comes back. 
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XXXIII 


A lways with discretion talk and act, 

It’s an investment that remains intact; 

Do not overspend and your earnings deplete, 

In drink and food, too, be discreet; 

An extravagant life leads to penury, 

You’ll die alone without people and money; 

Do not interfere in other’s lives, 

It does no good, trouble multiplies; 

Concentrate on a life that’s good and true. 

Good fortune will always be with you; 

Never be too inquisitive and too prying, 

Never meddle and be too interfering; 

Always keep your innocent hearts pure as a pearl. 
All ye budding youths, ye boys and girls. 

$$$ 

XXXIV 

D on’t always pamper your whims and fancies. 
Detrimental to you are such tendencies; 
Indulgences encourage only sin and vice, 

They trample on all limits, taboos, advice; 

Even to the children of the well-to-do, 

Such habits will bring only sorrow and woe; 

Even to children bom into wealth. 

They’ll destroy their character and their health; 

Be careful, be wary, stick to what is correct, 

In matters about how one’s life is conducted; 

My children, my nephews don’t succumb to desire, 
God will assist you, so will all your ancestors. 
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XXXV 

W hatever you know whatever you gain, 

It’s useless if not by Truth sustained; 

Even if very rich you become, 

If no one respects you what use is the pomp ? 

Even if you are very grandly attired, 

It’s useless for it’s only your shame camouflaged; 
You may reach the top, sit on horse, elephant, 

If your reputation is sullied what use is it then? 

Even if you worship with folded hands. 

What use is it if you're not honest and kind? 

Even if you worship God and Him entreat, 

If, within you, goodness is not rooted deep. 

Even if you’re famous and well known worldwide. 

If God you don’t worship and revere inside, 

How long will you escape His wrath. His judgement? 
Today or tomorrow you’ll come to a sad end; 

How long can you escape the scoffing of the world 
Hounding you from all around? 

XXXVI 

A ll superficial pomp and ostentation 

Undermines Truth and is the root of destruction; 
Once your character is destroyed. 

Whatever you achieve, no one will applaud; 
Well-being is assured if by Trul .1 you abide, 

Right from the beginning to the end of your life; 
Friends, acquaintances and all at home, 

Do no wrong deeds wherever you roam; 

Don’t get ensnared by wicked people, 

Be alert, be wary and set an example; 

So that you’ll always be at one with God, 

From now on please remember my words. 
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xxxvn 


D o not get stuck to a porter’s job, 

It’ll get you down, your neck and all;* 

Don’t get too used to a labourer’s toil. 

You’ll become foolish and your intellect spoil; 

Don’t beg for food from others’ homes, 

Self respect and your halo you will lose; 

Don’t forever get enslaved and in people’s homes serve. 
Your progeny will gain no respect, no regard; 

Do not neglect farming, cultivate your land, 

Your property and capital will multiply; 

Concentrate on skills that involve your hands. 

Your life will be enriched and your mind enhanced. 

* Because of heavy loads. 

$$$ 

xxxvm 

L earn to trade and do some business 

All of you from North, South, East and West; 

Even if capital is a little less, 

If you persevere you will progress; 

If you work hard it’ll always pay, 

You’ll never run short of food on your plate; 

If you shirk work and become lazy. 

On yourself you’ll inflict woe and penury; 

Learn to keep your accounts always straight, 

Keep your mind clear when you’re asleep or awake; 
Also learn from people who come from outside 
How to deal with what is wrong and what is right; 
Arrange your thoughts, think and ponder, 

You will then do well, you will then prosper. 
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XXXIX 


D on’t leave people behind when you travel together, 
Go and come in company whether from near or far; 
If some misfortune occurs on the way, 

Render help and service without delay; 

All your good manners do not forget, 

Your name will be praised your deeds emulated; 

God and Man will also give you their blessings. 

Your name will always remain bright and shining; 

E’en after you’re gone they’ll tell stories of you 
And the deeds you’ve done so good and true. 


XL 

T he best etiquette if followed fully, 

Binds you to your clan and father's family; 
Hie best behaviour will always bring 
Many benefits and many a blessing; 

Don't take this lightly and dismiss these words. 

My children, instruction, never avoid; 

Spread and remember my teachings forever, 

So you may live civilly amongst each other; 

If our children, grandchildren are strong and good, 
Parents glow and thrive and in joy exalt; 

If, however, the opposite should ever happen. 

It'll harm the parents, their fate, their well-being. 



XLI 

R emember, of God you must think all the time, 

He’s our Protector, our Guide, the Giver of strength; 
If Him you worship your halo will glow, 

Whatever you do, wherever you go; 

Your personality will always be bright, 

Whether male or female you’ll always look right; 

Your clansmen too will shine and glitter. 

Your kith and kin will increase and prosper. 

Night and day, God you must always adore, 

He who created all our ancestors; 

He who makes the generations to come, 

Him you must worship and to him bow down; 

This is the dharam* of the body and soul. 

Dear children, this etern a U pth days of old; 

To this ‘dharam’ adha^fi SSj jg w jfrs Hold fast, 

From now on and onpHnelast ; > . 

Bow down your head/ fold your hands, venerat^ 

God will stand b&you in the light and the shade?: 

God bless you all,'3po\y, blossom, prosper, - 
God bless you boys ang gii^hereafter. 



‘ rules that govern. 
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CONCLUSION 


O! Wondrous Khasi Culture, 

Where are you now? 

In the peoples’ hearts and souls. 

Or where you are listened to no more? 
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